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The Criumph of the Republic. 


Tue eighth day of November has been rendered immortal by a 
great national victory, which, in its results and bearings, cannot fail to 
have its effect throughout the whole civilized world. Though the day 
dawned gloomily, and clouds of oppressive uncertainty shrouded the 
sky of the Republic, evening rolled those clouds away, unveiling, in 
rekindled brightness, the star of human hope and human liberty, high 
in the ascendant. The sublime spectacle of the uprising of a free 
people, bereaved and oppressed by a protracted and burdensome 
war, to pronounce an irrevocable decision, that that war must continue, 
with all its burdens and bereavements, to no doubtful issue, has, in 
grandeur and significance, no parallel in the history of nations. A 
people whose fazth in the triumph of their institutions could remain 
upborne amid such discouragements and such trials as have surrounded 
the American people during four years of unceasing conflict, and in 
the midst of the severest test surmount the most formidable obstacles, 
till victory crowned endurance, certainly deserve to be classed with the 
heroic of all time. Truly, we can exclaim that the day that saved 
the Republic is greater and more memorable than the one that gave it 
birth. Now that the crisis has passed, and the passion of party strife 
has in a great measure subsided, we can coolly look back over the perils 
and foot-falls of the ground we have trod, as well as forward to the 


results, amid the prospective glories of the future. In a retrospection, 
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the great principles which were at issue are enhanced, rather 
than lessened, in importance. In this review and prospection, we 
would forbear uttering a single sentiment, for the sake of re-awakening 
any of the rankling bitterness of partizanship, yet, if in the warmth 
of our loyalty and patriotic devotion, we offend our so-called more 
conservative readers, we will submit to any number of epithets they 
may see fit to heap upon us. 

The victory of the triumphant party in the late hotly contested na- 
tional election, and the subsequent settling down of the whole people 
to their present peaceful state, without a murmur, accepting and sub- 
mitting to the will of the majority, has, beyond parallel, most beauti- 
fully illustrated the workings of republican institutions among a free 
and intelligent people. ‘That great day of decision passed as peace- 
fully as the world turns night into day, and the two great parties, as 
vast rivers, have already, like the Missouri and Mississippi, joined 
their waters, and are flowing to the same channel and the same des- 
tiny.’ The taunt was sneeringly thrown into the teeth of the admin- 
istration party, that they were fighting simply for an idea ; that all 
this saddening waste of life and property was simply to carry out the 
pet project of a few crazy fanatics, who had brought the war upon us, 
and were willing to dismember the nation, rather than fail of attaining 
the wished for result. The people accepted this issue, in connection 
with the true issue, and have hurled back, defiantly, a response, whose 
emphasis renders misapprehension a thing impossible. 

When we look at the character and avowed sentiments of the oppo- 
nents of the administration in power, from the very commencement of 
this struggle to the present, we witness a servile attachment and sym- 
pathy with the slave power at the South, truly remarkable. Thata 
single intelligent and reasoning man should possess no better judg- 
ment, no keener foresight, than to attempt to cling to a barbarism of 
the middle ages, and endeavor to retard an ever progressing and enno- 
bling civilization, by his own puny efforts, is an exhibition of a men- 
tal and moral weakness almost beyond cure. The adherence to the 
mirerable fragments of a party, once glorious, indeed, but now fallen, 
which exists only in name, having abandoned every true democratic 
principle, simply for the sake of what that party was, and has done in 
the past, is utterly unworthy of the name American. That selfish- 
ness which, with its covetous grasp, would pull down this whole gov- 

ernmental fabric, in order that it might revel amid its ruins, which 
would make capital out of a nation’s sufferings, nor lend a helping 
hand in the time of its greatest need, deserves the anathemas of all 
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nations, and in all ages. Though we desire to avoid, as far as possi- 
ble, reiterating statements which the discussions of the late Presiden- 
tial canvass so often and so forcibly presented, with reference to the 
avowed purposes and aims of our Northern disloyalists, yet, in order 
the more fully to realize the importance and probable results of the 
victory gained, some such repetition seems necessary, though it be 
brief. 

The framers and supporters of that monstrosity of the 19th century, 
the Chicago Platform, in spite of their loud claims to nationality of 
purpose, and pretensions to loyalty, virtually announced their readiness 
to surrender the country into the hands of the men who have so perti- 
naciously sought its destruction for the last four years. ‘They showed 
their willingness to complete the work which the slaveholders began, 
and not only to submit to the terms which the Rebels might dictate, 
but to assist in rendering the dissolution of the Union permanent. 
They purposed, instead of being the ‘sword of the Republic,’ to be- 
come the shield of the Rebellion. With a hardy falsehood, that is 
without parallel in the history of American politics, they placed the 
responsibility of the war upon the loyal men of the nation, and not to 
the account of the traitors who forced it uponthe country. In a word, 
to achieve their traitorous and selfish schemes, they would surrender 
the liberties of twenty millions of true men, of the same race and 
blood with them, to despots. They would pull down the sacred bul- 
warks of freedom which our fathers erected, and sink the whole nation, 
with all its hallowed memories, in the abyss of anarchy. Such was 
the Opposition, and such their real designs, judging from the avowals 
of their leaders and their prominent organs, throughout the country. 

In view, then, of the dangers that imperilled the Republic, and the 
great questions at issue, the late triumph of the Union Party rises 
into gigantic proportions, and assumes an unequaled significance in the 
history of this nation. 

In the first place, we have proved that we are a Nation, capable of 
self-government and self-control. All doubt in the ultimate success of 
the people to suppress the Rebellion, is at once dissipated. The fatal 
and selfish doctrines of State-Rights and State-Sovereignty, promul- 
gated by Calhoun, culminating and working out their legitimate re- 
sults in Jefferson Davis, have received their death blow at the hands 
of the loyal masses. The question whether our institutions are a 
chaos, or orderly foree, ‘ whether there is power in each part to dis- 
solve the whole, or an organic authority, that, though allowing to each 
part full life, full liberty, yet in itself preserves the sovereignty ; 
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whether this orderly system can be broken up by some selfish claim 
of each part, has been tried before the national tribunal. By the most 
glorious victory of all, the victory of the ballot, noiselessly vindica- 
ting the sovereignty of the people, the nation has resolved to be, pass- 
ing triumphantly the severe test to which it has been approaching for 
these now many years. We have at last demonstrated to England 
and the world, the adequacy of a Republican government, regarded as 
an experiment. From our birth as a nation to the present, Europe 
has looked on with amazement at this young Republic, progressing 
and prosperous beyond a parallel. They saw despotism uprooted, 
oppression overcome, and the growth of a power on this Western con- 
tinent, under free institutions, which might well excite their jealousy. 
When, therefore, this struggle for very life began, despotic and aristo- 
cratic rulers smiled and jeered, pronouncing this experiment a failure, 
and Republicanism but a “ Bubble,” which was speedily to burst. It 
was declared that our frail bark might do for calm seas and fair skies, 
but that storms would founder it. It was said ‘ that we could not car- 
ry a national debt, control our own mobs, or sustain the crisis of civil 
war ; and when our affairs were subjected to a national election, some 
complication would arise, and our liberty wouldend.’ All these, how- 
ever, have happened; we have not been found wanting in a single re- 
spect, but, with a flexibility and ease unsurpassed by more centralized 
powers, have met every crisis and every difficulty, until never within 
our history was our nation as strong as it is to-day. 

This Triumph of the Republic has sent a thrill of joy to millions of 
those upon other coutinents, struggling upward to a higher humanity 
and nobler freedom, and the prospects of the common people of the 
world are advanced degrees further, than before the election. It is 
being seen very plainly, on the other side of the Atlantic, that we 
mean to maintain our national life, in its complete integrity, as long as 
God nerves us with courage to struggle for it. It is being seen more 
clearly, that the cause of human freedom is being established here, 
to the overhtrow of despotism, and the weakening of all aristo- 
cratic powers. The danger of a reaction in Europe towards strong 
governments is removed. The friends of popular liberty and reform, 
have thus gained an overwhelming advantage, in the conflicts they are 
waging at home. Germany is nearer to national union to-day, than 
she has been within the century. Italy welcomes and rejoices in the 
tidings from across the water, takes fresh courage in her manly and 
heroic struggles for unity and independence, and feels surer of all Ita- 
ly than ever before. The great mass even of the English people, 
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whose sympathy has been with the North from the very first, rejoice 
in our success. It is, at the most, simply amusing to witness the 
frowns and down-cast looks of the English aristocrats, as they read in 
their morning papers of the réelection of Abraham Lincoln, and the 
endorsement of the policy of his administration, by the handsome ma- 
jority of four hundred thousand on the popular vote ; while the genial 
faces of such men as Bright and Cobden and John Stuart Mill, and a 
host of others, who have never faltered in their love of liberty, and 
their confidence ia the destiny of this great nation, are lit with a new 
radiance, as, with a prophetic eye, they view the event as but one 
great stepping-stone to the complete social and moral emancipation of 
every oppressed race. 

But the predominant feature of the great national victory of No- 
vember, we cannot pass unnoticed. It was emphatically a triumph of 
great principles. Kossuth said, some years since, that ‘ American 
politics turned upon policies, not upon principles.’ The remark was 
partially true, then, but wholly inappropriate to the late struggle, 
which was. one indeed of policies, but wnderlaid by great principles. 
It was a struggle between Northern and Southern ideas; between lib- 
erty and despotism, religion and crime, light and darkness; between 
those principles which have made this nation one of the greatest and 
wisest upon earth, and those principles which have engendered one of 
the foulest and basest conspiracies the world ever saw. It was this 
characteristic which clothed it with such determination and fierceness. 
The dividing party lines were so clearly and unmistakably drawn, that 
no confusion or misapprehension could arise on that score. The battle 
was squarely fought, and the victory fairly won. 

Since, then, we are still to exist as a nation, by no meaas should 
we feel that our work is cone, or that enemies of the Republic no lon- 
ger live within its protection. The late election has served to give us 
a glimpse of ourselves, of the cowardice, the selfishness and ignorance 
that exist among us, and, we trust, impressed upon the nation the ne- 
cessity for greater watchfulness and jealousy in guarding its sacred 
rights. A great task still remains in store for us. Physical forces 
alone can never restore harmony, or compact warring elements, into a 
united whole. A vast moral work remains to be done; an enslaved 
and down-trodden race to be emancipated, and elevated to the perfect 
stature of manhood; the ignorant and corrupt in our very midst are 
to be elevated to such a moral and social position, that they may, in 
all propriety, enjoy the fullest rights of citizenship and enter with us 
into the broadest spirit of nationality. Let us engage in this work 
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with a strong faith in our destiny. It is this, in connection with the 
justness of the cause, which has sustained the nation thus far, in every 
struggle. Let that faith never falter, and a future and destiny shall 
reward our endurance, more glorious than the eye of the present can 
foresee. A. MC L, 





Charles Dickens. 


Arter the death of Sir Walter Scott, the Novel became sadly de- 
generate. From its grand position as the supplement of history, it 
became nothing more than the vehicie by which the public received 
expressions of perverted morals, and evil imaginations. Actual life 
was no longer its sphere. A strange unnatural world filled with hu- 
man duties took its place, and Nature vanished before the overdrawn 
pictures of sentimentalism. Men feared that the list of true English 
Novelists was ended. But the advanced intelligence of the age made 
not iis demand in vain. A master-brain and a master-hand were 
awaiting their opportunity. The artistic power of Fielding and the 
moving humor of Sterne were revived again in Dickens, but with all 
the finish of the nineteenth century. He became the founder of a new 
school, whose sphere is actual life. Fielding, the noblest representa- 
tive of the old school, was eminently an objective writer. His char- 
acters were painted as he saw them. Dickens, on the other hand, is a 
subjective writer. ‘To the element of observation is joined that of ex- 
perience, and one feels that every character embodies somewhat of 
the author’s own life. “One touch of Nature makes the whole world 
kin,” and it was not long e’er Charles Dickens was taken up into the 
world’s common existence. Without delaying longer to determine his 
position among authors, let us consider his genius and its character. 

A genial sympathy with his fellow man in all stations and condi- 
tions of life, but more especially a love for the virtues which flourish 
among the poor, is the predominant characteristic of Charles Dickens, 
Mrs. Stowe has beautifully said :—“'There be soul-artists who go 
through this world looking among their fellows with reverence, as one 
looks amid the dust and rubbish of old shops for hidden works of Ti- 
tian and Leonardo, and finding them, however cracked or torn or cov. 
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divine original and set themselves to cleanse and restore.” Such 
a soul artist is Charles Dickens. His search is amid the old shops of 
sin and misery and shame, not for works of human artist, but souls 
from God’s own hand. He seems to have learned the force of that 
passage of St. Paul :—* Charity covereth a multitude of sins.” None 
are too poor or miserable to receive his sympathy, none lofty enough 
to escape his sarcasm. Childhood, with its winning way, its sweet 
simplicity ; virtue, strong yet struggling against the temptations of 
poverty and want, meet in him their ablest champion. This might 
result from the spirit of the age. Popularity demands some such ex- 
pression in literature. But with Dickens it is innate. His great 
heart beats sympathetically with human misery. His heart writes. 
And when heart speaks, heart answers. Purity and loveliness touch 
chords that vibrate in every human breast and echo in every life. 
From this position of charity, eccentricity in character mects a good 
humored toleration, and though he compel us to laughter, there is in 
it a mixture of love. There is scarcely one of his humorous characters 
that does not exhibit, amid the woof of foibles, the silken cords of some 
christian virtue. It is in sympathy that the satire of Dickens finds its 
being. Love cannot endure that its object should suffer wrong. And 
when love comprehends humanity as its object, universal wrong be- 
comes the target of its hate. And so we call Charles Dickens often- 
times a satirist ; always, however, a just one. Sympathy has guided 
the most powerful pens that ever wrote. Without it, poetry is barren, 
the drama devoid of interest. It is ever the essence of genius. Be- 
fore it, open gates of love, and with it are realized the brighter joys . 
of “ that city whose builder is Ged.” Some men compel to admira- 
tion, others to love. Of the latter class is Charles Dickens. 

This characteristic of sympathy in an author gives birth to sincer- 
ity ; “ Sincerity is want of hypocrisy.” Yea, it is more! It is true 
enthusiasm with a purpose. It is one of God’s laws that none but 
truthful expressions shall live. The support of favorite theories, the 
propagation of new doctrines, and the expression of peculiar beliefs— 
these may enlist authors from some feeling of paltry interest, but the 
world turns disgusted from their hollow nothingness to the calm com- 
fort of those writings where shines soul, and is apparent a devoted 
purpose. Only those shall live whose individuality has formed a 
place in letters, whose manly voices have been heard above the com- 
mon chorus, peculiar and pleasing notes which tell of the heart with- 
in. So it has been and ever shall be in the world of letters ; and un- 
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fortunate is that age which can command no sincere writers, for it 
possesses no claims on immortality. 

One of the most pleasing fruits of sincerity is seen in the author 
himself. It developes his true power. Stripped of incidental circum- 
stances he appears before us the man, undisguised and natural. He 
writes, not for interest nor yet indeed merely for pleasure, but because 
he must. There is something within struggling for existence, and he 
must develop it. All the fruits of his observation pass through the 
crucible of his own experience, and come forth pure metal, stamped 
with his personality. THis mind is a mirror which reflects thought 
and wisdom around the simplicity of everyday actions. The charac- 
ters and incidents treated of by Charles Dickens, are in themselves 
oftentimes but trivial, yet his sincerity throws over them a beam of 
truth which brings to view things before hidden, and renders them 
more pleasing than weightier themes. It is from this very quality of 
sincerity that the charm of the most renowned men of letters has 
flown. By means of it they are enabled to set forth not only those 
grand themes which belong to intellect, not only the comprehensive 
interests of humanity in general, but also those lesser themes which 
belong to individual life. 

Sympathy in an author begets a tendency to individualize. The 
heart takes hold no¢ of races but of individuals. And the comprehen- 
siveness of Charles Dickens is all of the heart. His looks are cyclo- 
pedias of biography. Not man only, but Nature assumes personality 
under his touch. Everything about him is symbolical of human sym- 
pathies. Where he writes he forgets Charles Dickens, and becomes 
for the time the character which is his creation. And so the world 
only bounds his perceptions, and from his experience are produced new 
and strange, yet not unnatural individualities. It is this that gives 
life to his writings. Every man recognizes on every page some 
home-truth, some characteristic which is his. And thus it is that his 
sympathy is his genius. 

Dickens is eminently an original and powerful writer. His style is 
all his own. Quaint, humorous and vigorous, it possesses all the ele- 
ments of power. A single sentence oftentimes conveys a volume of 
meaning, and a phrase fitly turned, strikes some powerful chord. 
Men and nature are painted with a master hand, and be the picture 
never so insignificant we recognize the artist. He is indeed the Ho- 
garth of literature. On every page we recognize truth, and e’er we 
are aware, his little world has become our own and we are interested 
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It is however in the expression of humor and pathos, that his real 
genius shines forth. His humour is not of that caustic kind which 
distinguishes Thackeray, but rather of a genial, good-natured charac- 
ter. Like a natural spring, it bubbles and sparkles and finds its way 
everywhere. It compels laughter and love. Familiar with all oddi- 
ties of speech, possessing an apt appreciation of the ludicrous, not 
only in men but in things, he gathers all together to make his hu- 
mor irresistable. In this less difficult task of describing the humor- 
ous he is inimitable; and none the less powerful in the conception 
and consistent portraiture of humorous characters. ‘The true humor- 
ist is a profound metaphysician. He feels instinctively what others 
attain only by long searching. The springs of human passion lie 
ever under his gaze. Man surrounded by all possible circumstances 
has been his study and forms a part of himself. It is from this 


‘ knowledge of a// the traits of character, prominent and minor alike, 


that Dickens’ greatest power springs. While possessing the keenest 
observation, his own mind furnishes a true criterion by which to ad- 
dress the feelings of others. Frequently, it is true, some peculiar ex- 
pression or habit is pictured so vividly, and carried through so con- 
sistently, that it becomes a source of the humorous. Yet with all his 
faculty for description, and happiness of expression, his greatest 
power arises from this profound knowledge of human nature. 

His humor is unstudied. The reader is not worried by any pre- 
paratory process, nor led to anticipate the result, but all at once comes 
some mirth-provoking sentence, some ludicrous description, and a 
smile leads him to enquire the cause. By some he has been called a 
caricaturist, but unjustly. Caricature dwells only upon peculiarities. 
But Dickens gives us always the man, consistent, peculiar it may be, 
yet never unnatural. The very popularity of his works proves their 
foundation to be firmer than that gained by caricature; to be in the 
hearts and consciences of those who read. 

Few men excel in pathos. Laughter is easily provoked, but a 
master-hand only can reach the heart. Humor and pathos are near- 
ly related. Children both of human weakness they have a common 
birth, and shall we not say—a common purpose ?—to open the heart. 
Dickens is the very prince of pathos. With what a practiced eye he 
reads the soul, probes the feelings and gathers the sum of human 
suffering? Like Shakespeare “he is a tragic poet in the highest 
sense, being on a par with and the same as Nature in her greatest 
heights and depths of human suffering. One who durst walk within 
that mighty circle, treading the utmost bound of nature and passion. 
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showing us the dark abyss of woe in all its ghastly shapes and colors, 
and laying open all the faculties of the human soul to act, to think 
and suffer in direst extremities.”* His style shows the feeling of the 
man. Is he serious? Then every sentence shows it. That sim- 
ple little article on the death of Thackeray, is one of the most 
beautiful things ever written. Leigh Hunt says, “the sound of 
music always gives us the feeling of tenderness.” This “In Memo- 
riam” is the sweetest, most plaintive music—A requiem, full of 
softest pathos stealing gently over our spirits and leaving a sad ten- 
derness. It is 
“Music’s golden tongue 
“ Flattering to tears.” 

You remember the character of Barkis in David Copperfield whose 

stereotyped expression “ Barkis is willin,”’ is so provocative of mirth. 





Yet the source of humor is near by the fountain of tears, and what * 


sublime pathos in that single phrase the last time it is uttered! 
Through all his life time there came no misfortune, no joy, but “ Bar- 
kis was willin,” and when at last he trembled on the verge of death, 
eternity in view, he uttered “ Barkis is willin’” and “ent out with 
the tide.’ Three words! They are a volume, expressing Faith, 
childlike confidence in “ Him who doeth all things well.”” An Epito- 
me of a just life, well written. Dickens’ works are full of such ex- 
pressive pen-pictures. 

He is most powerful too in the expression of tragic scenes and 
characters. Crime is doubly horrid when learned from his pen; and 
remorse, sorrow, the fiercer and more hateful passions, doubly sad 
when exposed by his accurate knowledge of humanity. Who but 
Dickens could have painted Bill Sikes, old Fagin, or Ralph Nickleby ? 
Squeers the hypocrite, or the brute Quilp? Who could cast around a 
scene such ghastly horror as that morning Sun looked down upon 
after the murder of Nancy? or tell with such tender pathos of her 
death when, woman to the last, she loved the hand that killed ? 

This, however, is not a pleasing theme; and we willingly turn to 
consider that love of ideal beauty which furnishes so much of his pa- 
thos. 

No heart was ever more alive to the charms of virtue, more loving 
of moral purity, and more serious when thinking of its exposure to 
vice than that of Charles Dickens. For this reason his finer charac- 
ters show a tendency to the ideal. The Novelist is twin brother to 





* Hazlitt. 
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the painter. Alike they find their material in nature; alike too they 
are permitted to be creators, provided only they keep in view their 
model. That a character is ideal is rather a credit to an author than 
otherwise. Man loves to look up and gather inspiration from admira- 
tion. Let Nature build the foundation and we care not how Art may 
adorn the superstructure. Can any one ever forget little Nell? A 
flower by the wayside. A perfect gem in a setting dark. She is the 
very Desdemona of prose. “Pure as childhood’s prayer,” she moved 
through misery and sin with trusting faith, till she reached and 
ascended 


" that altar stair” 
“Which slopes through darkness up to God.” 





Had Charles Dickens painted no other character than little Nell, the 
world would not willingly see him die. Through aii his creations, 
there shines the spirit of the poet; and indeed as a prose-poet he is 
among the noblest. 

The moral influence of an author must be measured in a general 
way. No single proposition gleaned from his works, no particular 
sentiment nor special book must be taken as its exponent. It is the 
essence of his writings, the gencral impression given, the pictures left 
in the memory; in a word, their collective influence that must deter- 
mine their place in literature. We know not that Charles Dickens 
possesses that essential quality of true manhood,—Christian princi- 
ple; but we do know that through all his writings there runs a vein of 
Christian love which cannot but come from a true heart. His works 
are so humane. They speak to our every day life and feelings. 
They carry ever with them words of joy for our joy ; words of tender 
sympathy for our sadness. 

“Full of harmless laughter, generous wit, frank, manly, human 
love.” ‘There are expressions deserving of censure; opinions which 
we cannot approve ; but human nature is imperfect and errors are to 
be expected. Reform in various directions has received a new impe- 
tus from the writings of Dickens. ‘lhe interests of the poor, especial- 
ly, have been the object of his care, and many a warm heart beats 
gratefully at mention of his name. We cannot forbear quoting a pas- 
sage from the immortal Thackeray. 

“Like pious incense from a censer old,” of peculiar value now. 
Speaking of one of his books he says:—*“ It seems to me a national 
benefit, and to every man or woman who reads it, a personal kindness. 
The last two people I heard speak of it were women; neither knew 
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the other, or the author, and both said, by way of criticism, “God bless 
him.” What a feeling is this for an author to be able to inspire ?” 
On the whole the influence of Dickens has been good, and the 
world is better because he has lived. And so while we drop the wil- 
ling tear upon the new-made grave at Kensal-Green, there is reason 
to be thankful that Truth, Justice and Humanity still find an able 
champion in Charles Dickens. J. D. 


B Bent from Raples. 


Twas plucked by one who climbed with traveller’s lust 
To Virgil’s Tomb, and marked the hour 
By Souvenir of leaf and flower 

That nodded lowest o’er the sacred dust. 


I found within a book the tiny sheaf— 
Which there had long unheeded lain, 
Through many a league of land and main— 

And with its story gained my choice, the leaf. 


A simple gift it was—not half so bright 
As many a leaflet, golden-brown, 
That flutters from the maples down, 
And soon is trod unnoticed, out of sight; 


Nor half so sweet as those that children twine 
To crown their blushing May-day queen; 
Yet prizes ske no more, I ween, 

Her wreath, than I this faded leaf of mine: 


For while it knew the soft Italian day, 
And trembled in the breeze that roves 
Sweet-freighted through the orange-groves 
That gem the shores of Naples’ woundrous bay, 


Twas Nature's tribute o'er the dead remains 
Of him who loved her changeful forms, 
And sung alike her smiles aud storms, 

Yet not through lack of voice for epic strains. 


The silent zephyr left its native skies 
At Virgil’s grave, to voice its grief, 
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And harped upon the lyric leaf, 
That waked the dirge of soft zolian sighs: 


And when ’mid rocks and trees the rushing gale 
Shrilled angrily, the leaf feared not, 
But thrilled responsive, and forgot 

The zephyr’s whisper in th’ impassioned wail. 


It caught the dew by stilly evening shed, 
Nor held it for the sunbeam’s thirst, 
But bowed beneath its purpose first, 

Then dropped a crystal tear above the dead: 


And when the rain plashed heavily and fast, 
The leaf was pelted rudely then, 
Yet caught a glistening tear again, 

To give in silence when the storm had past. 


So lived the leaf; and as the taper, lit 
By love, may cheer the darkened room 
Where death awaits the deeper gloom, 
Yet die in gusts that entering friends admit; 


So died the leaf, when through the reverent thought, 
That stayed the traveler at the tomb, 
Stole furtive lust and quenched the bloom, 

Of nature's love-lit tribute o’er the spot. 


I ope the volume where embalmed it lies— 
It fades before me, and I see 
That storied grave beyond the sea. 
The vine, the withered stem ‘neath sunny skies. 


And hear a dying voice ‘Of meads and fields, 
And heroes I have sung,’ and then 
The hail of gods and wail of men, 

As Earth her stolen harp to Heaven yields. 


VOL. XXX. 
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Wy Country, Right or Wrong. 


“What stronger breast-plate than a heart unstained ? 
Thrice is he arm’d that hath his quarrel just; 
And he but naked, though lock’d up in steel, 
Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted.” 
Saks. Henry VII. 


Tus is a sentiment often uttered in the Republic. It does not is- 
sue from the mouths of designing politicians alone, but some even 
who earnestly desire the welfare of their country, overflowing with 
patriotic zeal, are led to endorse it. In times of war it is especially 
prevalent, and it then receives the warmest and most universal appro- 
bation. In war time, then, it is peculiarly appropriate to ask its full 
import, and whether it should guide the actions of the patriot. 

Law attempts to control the actions, but not the thoughts of man. 
It demands obedience, but not moral support. The principle, “ my 
country, right or wrong,” goes much further than this. It claims, 
not merely that individual conscience should be subordinate to law, 
but that a man should forget the claims of his higher nature and the 
principles which should be recognized in his country, and should sup- 
port, with heart and hand, whatever that country may do. It claims 
that a measure unwise, oppressive, and unjustifiable, being once adopt 
ed by the country, should receive unqualified support. Though a war 
be never so iniquitous, it would have us support it as a most righteous 
cause. 

This is a pernicious doctrine. We are all anxious that our gover 
ment should be conducted on the broadest and most liberal principles, 
and that integrity and justice should rule in our national councils 
We are anxious that its measures should be characterized by a noble 
humanity, and that it should stand in its symmetry and strength, tet 
tifying to the greatness and virtue of the nation. But proud as we 
are of its history and present condition, we are not altogether blind to 
its faults. ‘There is much which had better not exist, much which 
could well be improved. Justice and right have sometimes been over- 
borne, and measures conceived’ in iniquity have naturally resulted ia 
evil. Is it not well to ask, then, whether, when supporting the cou 
try when wrong, we act for its best interests? “ Pious frauds” wert 
formerly countenanced and practiced by good men, and even by the 
religious instructors, as necessary and justifiable means, and as pte 
moting the interests of Christ’s kingdom. Now an enlightened public 
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sentiment.condemns them, not merely as intrinsically wrong, but as 
fraught with evil tothe cause in which they are employed, and as under- 
mining the structure which they were intended to support. The shallow 
arguments by which they were sustained have been disproved, and it is 
now seen that a just cause will conquer best with the strong arm of 
truth. : 

Thus it is in respect to our country. Though we act with the pur- 
est motives, trusting that from what is in itself confessedly evil some 
good result will spring, we are at best but misguided patriots. The 
man who approves every act of his sovereign, saying, “ The king can 
do no wrong,” can claim for himself no very elevated principles ; but 
this is far better than to acknowledge him in the wrong and then come 
forward in his defonce. This is denying the existence, not. merely of 
a “higher law,” but of any standard of right by which public actions 
are to be judged. If the welfare of the nation is made the control- 
ling principle in his public actions, it is folly for a man to overlook or 
countenance its errors. Still less should he with misguided zeal 
make no discontinuation in character or degree, and accept any meas- 
ure because it is his country’s. 

It is an accepted principle that a government must be founded, 
partl: at least, in reason and justice. Existing for the benefit of so- 
ciety, it must promote its interests and pay due regard to individual 
and public right. Different states of civilization demand different 
policies, yet its actions should at all times be characterized by wisdom 
and forethought, and above all by a sense of right. Morality, and 
human knowledge and skill may avail much, but a pervading sense of 
the divine origin of government, and the importance and nobility of 
its design are more essential. According as these prevail, and the 
government is founded upon justice and truth, with liberal and eleva- 
ted principles, and aims to use its powers for the benefit of the gov- 
emed, will it accomplish its noble mission. 

In our country, where the people have so great an influence upon 
legislation, and are in a certain sense the government, the duty of the 
individual to the Republic naturally receives much attention. There 
is certainly a necessity for righteous legislation. From the general 
recognition of this fact, and by instilling into the hearts of the people 
the idea of a national conscience, of a national as well as an individ- 
ual responsibility, we as a people chiefly hope to advance. Although 
nation has no hereafter, its actions bring their legitimate results. 
Has not an enormous sin been committed and countenanced among 
us, and is not the whole nation now suffering for its iniquity? Is not 
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this war a punishment by the sword, alike a proof that a nation 
should be righteous, and an evidence of the wrath of God? The 
State should have a religion, manifested in all its measures. This 
we should all recognize, remembering that we are not less responsi- 
ble as component parts of the nation than as individuals. 

How is it with the supporter of the doctrine, ‘my country, right or 
wrong ?’”’ Does he teach that a government should rule in righteous- 
ness, and that a man should strenuously resist the introduction of 
every wrong and corruption? Is he upholding the idea of a national 
accountability, and that the decisions by the people upon the public 
acts should be calm and upright? Is not he rather making the most 
unscrupulous zealous, as well as those who act from sinister motives, 
the best friends of the nation? He recognizes as the truest patriots, 
those who are in reality dangerous enemies. Though we have a cer- 
tain respect for those who thus without reserve endorse everything 
which comes to them as their country’s, we wish that their love of 
country were manifested with more discernment. 

Patriotism is not a blind fanaticism. It does not consist in extol- 
ling the greatness and virtues of the nation, and in disregarding faults 
or threatening evils. It is not simply accepting without examination 
every enunciation of national policy, saying as the Jews said to Her- 
od, “ It is the voice of God, not of men.” Patriotism bears a more 
elevated, a more discriminating character. It impels a man to act 
with judgment, as well as with devotion; to regard the future as 
well as the present. It urges him to remember that the Republic 
may be injured even by well meant services, and to strive to maintain 
a strong feeling of individual and national responsibility. 

Where the people decide upon the actions of their representatives, 
it is of the highest importance that that decision be rendered calmly 
and justly. If the public trust has been betrayed, or a weak, short 

sighted policy adopted, a stern rebuke should be administered. We 
see in this case how pernicious is the maxim, “my country, right or 
wrong.’! It enables those in authority to conceal their misdeeds, and 
to obtain the popular sanction. Representing themselves as the em- 
bodiment of the country, and their acts as the country’s, they can, 
without defending their own course, claim that it should be approved. 
Having once adopted a measure from any motives whatever, they are 
enabled by appealing to this feeling to secure the popular sympathy 
and support. By this means strong prejudice and hostility may even 
be around any, who, while upholding the cause of justice and right, 
would not hesitate to rebuke corruption in high places. 
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To encourage or uphold another in wrong doing, is considered no 
part of the duty of a Christian or a friend. Though judgment should 
not be hasty, and though charity should certainly be exercised, the 
truest service may often be rendered by timely warning and admoni- 
tion. In a nation, then, where there is no less necessity for righteous- 
ness toward both man and God, where there are even greater allure- 
ments to dishonesty and intrigue, and where consequences are so much 
more important and affect a far greater number of individuals, it would 
seem that a man ought to regard right as well as policy. Unless evil 
should be allowed to remain, unless it is denied that reformers have a 
noble patriotic mission, there is a duty to purify, as well as to love 
one’s country. Among the men whom we chiefly delight to honor, 
many have deserved the love of their race, not so much by following 
their country when right, as by endeavoring to change it when wrong. 

Again, the doctrine of sustaining one’s country even though in the 
wrong, is injurious to the individual. It is difficult to regard in one 
sphere the distinctions between right and wrong, while disregarding 
them in another. If in relation to the country these are all cast aside 
with the understanding that here there is to be no conscience, the re- 
lations of private life and the integrity of the individual are necessarily 
impaired. The State has no power to pardon sins committed in its 
behalf. By teaching that such are less sinful, or that the principles of 
eternal right and justice are less applicable to public than to private 
actions, it would countenance a doctrine destructive alike to the best 
interests of the individual and the Republic. 

Let no one suppose that what has been said would justify a man in 
refusing even his moral support to his country, because everything 
is not done aright! If he judges according to what is conceivable, 
not what can reasonably be expected—if he turns most readily to 
short comings and mistakes—and if he shows himself a caviller and a 
fault-finder, he is deserving of the severest reprobation. There must, 
of necessity, be imperfections. Humanity, though wonderfully im-- 
proved, is, nevertheless, in a fallen state. Delightful it certainly is to in- 
dulge in glittering idealities, and to imagine a nation the sum of all per- 
fection, but this must not be made the standard of comparison. However 
upright and able the Executive may be, the importance and variety of 
his duties are so great, that he cannot expect to be infallible. No na- 
tion can as yet be perfect; and the relations of life are so numerous 
and complicated, that in obtaining the greatest good for the greatest 
number, the convenience and privileges of some are necessarily sacri- 


ficed. How absurd, then, to claim, that because the country is some- 
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times wrong, it is undeserving of support! A party which rests its 
cause upon magnifying the errors and misrepresenting the measures 
and purposes of a government, and which makes no allowance for pe- 
culiar difficulties and perplexities, has no valid claim to the suffrage of 
understanding men. 

Those among us who to-day support our Government, know that 
mistakes have been made; yet we think that we have profited by ex- 
perience. We believe, that with singleness of purpose we have en- 
deavored to maintain the permanent authority of the righteous Gov- 
ernment, and the integrity and perpetuity of the Union. Noman need 
at this time take refuge beneath the principle, “ my country, right or 
wrong.” He can say that his country is right, and, with God's help, 
it shall be supported, and endure. J. H. B. 


Originality in Composition. 


How much there is in our intellectual life that is not properly our 
own. Thoughts and opinions, to be properly our own own, should 
be the results of our own mental processes. But how apt are we to 
take the results of other men’s minds, and that too on the simplest 
questions, and attach them to our own without subjecting them to that 
process which would entitle us to their possession. Who has not felt 
in reading the views of some able writer that they fully accorded with 
his own? And when he had fully accepted them, and perhaps was 
ready in the next conversation to pass them off for his own, how humili- 
ating was the feeling to meet with an equally able article on the other 
side, which completely overthrew his foregone conclusions. This in 
one form or another is a common experience. Now why should we 
not throw off the shackles that make us such slaves to other men’s 
opinions? In proportion as thoughts are our own, we increase our 
own personality and enlarge the scope of our being ; and so by culti- 
vating original thought, we ensure to ourselves the widest sphere of 
influence. 

The great multiplicity of books of late years has been perhaps the 
principal cause for a lack of originality in thought and composition 
among educated men. Vast alcoves of delightful literature are con- 
stantly inviting us away from our own crude ideas, to revel in the rich 
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productions of maturer minds. Now, says Lord Foppington, “to mind 
the inside of a book is to entertain one’s self with the forced product 
of another man’s brain. Now I think a man of quality and breeding 
may be much amused with the natural sprouts of his own.” And 
Charles Lamb tells us that a friend of his was so struck with this idea, 
that he gave up reading altogether, to the great improvement of his 
originality. 

But such a course were somewhat too radical, and is neither neces- 
sary nor}desirable. Indeed, without books we should probably make 
sad work of our composition. But the great fault with us is that we 
make them do all our thinking, supplying not only with the results 
but even with the processes of our thought. 

Bat seriously, there is no need for this to any one of us, and I pro- 
pose to point out some of the advantages of original thought and 
composition, and the dependence of the former upon the latter. 

But, says some one, it is not every one who can write, and no 
amount of practice will enable me to write a respectable article. But, 
my dear sir, how do you know that? Have you in all your college 
course written six compositions on which you can honestly say you 
have tried your best? Writing is not a separate faéulty, like Joseph 
Scaliger’s memory, which but one in a multitude may possess. It is 
true one may possess greater power of illustration than another. One 
may have a more vivid imagination, while another may have greater 
logical acumen. One may have a greater fund of information, while 
another is better able to present what he knows. The faculties of the 
mind find various developments in various individuals. But no edu- 
cated man can deny to himself the possession of some intellectual 
power. However loose may have been his discipline, his education 
cannot have failed to give him a certain degree of method. If he will 
but apply this to his ideas, the result will no doubt surpass his expecta- 
tions. ; 

The human mind is full of ideas, and half developed thoughts— 
from the light ethereal fancies to thoughts that make us quiver with 
their intensity. ‘They come to us when we least expect them; they 
almost make us feel a sense of power; they half reveal the wonders 
of our mental being. But, unless defined and comprehended then, 
they imperceptibly glide away, and leave us plodding in the same old 
narrow sphere. Now these thoughts, or rather ideas, for the most 
part appear in chaotic confusion, “without form and void.” They 
are the ill-defined figure we behold in the darkness. But direct your 
mental vision upon them, and what before was indistinct becomes dis- 
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tinct. Its causes and issues become known. Its place becomes fixed, 
and its influence recognized. The shadowy ideas of our minds, clothed 
in words, become real, and are recognized powers as thoughts. 

He who does not give form to his ideas, whether it be in words, or 
as revealed in the plan of a mighty purpose, has but a fragmentary 
existence. And it is not so much because of itself as because of its 
educational influence that we claim the importance of original compo- 
sition. Of how many may it be said, “ his earthly existence was but 
a fragment. The plan of a mighty edifice had been sketched ; some 
columns, porticoes, firm masses of building stand completed ; the rest 
more or less clearly indicated ; with many a far stretching tendency 
which only studious and friendly eyes can now trace to their purposed 
termination.” 

As an educational influence then, let us look at a few of the more 
obvious advantages of original composition. First, it compels the 
definition of our opinions. He is the best informed person who pos- 
sesses the clearest views on the most, and most important subjects. 
Our ideas are apt to be vague. What we have heard, what we believe, 
what we know, are blended together in a confused manner. But by 
subjecting our vague ideas to the laws of thought; by excluding the 
false or superfluous, and including all that is necessary, we give our 
ideas a tone and definition that must secure them influence. 

But the great thing that we want, after all, is method; method 
which, as Coleridge says, marks the cultivated man. And he that 
possesses this will form for himself a style of expression precisely 
suited to his thoughts. It is want of method that is the great cause 
for our wént of clearness, a defect, however it may be perceived by 
others, is most keenly felt by ourselves. It is want of method that 
accounts for the fragmentary nature of our being and pursuits. There 
is no rational progress toward an end. And hence, whether in read- 
ing, or thinking, or working, without it we accomplish vastly less 
than we are really capable of doing. The great difference in men is 
owing less in reality to the difference in their powers than to their 
difference in this quality of method. 

Now original composition will go far to supply us with this; for it 
compels us to reflect, to classify and arrange our thoughts, to bring 
order out of confusion. It is this confusion in our thoughts, this 
want of generalization, that deters many from a pursuit apparently 

so full of difficulties at the very outset. But he who will honestly 
and earnestly set himself to the work of interpreting himself, of giv- 
ing to his wandering fancies and stray gleams of thought “a local 
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habitation and a name,” will not only find that the difficulties are not 
so great as he imagined, but, what is of much more importance, he 
will learn the secret of his power over them. He thus grows strong, 
as has already been suggested, in the consciousness of his own per- 
sonality. He will walk firmly where before he was uncertain and 
hesitating. His thoughts, whatever they may be, are his own. His 
processes, however limited, are the workings of himself, and mark a 
stage in the development of his being. 

Reader, has there been some thought ever suggesting itself to you 
to which you have not dared to give form for fear it might be com- 
monplace? Call it forth from its concealment, and you will take 
delight in it because it is truly your own. Has there been some 
“eidolon” for which you have often dreamily sought, but never had 
the courage to weave into actual existence? Do so now, for it may 
be to you “a thing of beauty, a joy forever.’ Are you of generous 
sympathies? Do not let them be wholly confined to those immedi- 
ately around you. For there are others whom a colder spirit moves, 
and who touch harsher chords of being in the lives around them. 

Thus, too, if you are a true man, you become one of that great 
body of thinkers and writers, who in all ages, each in his sphere, have 
been the great workers for truth. G. U. W. 








Che Pearl Diver. t 
Z. 


Merry-hearted, laughing girls 

In their sunny, waving curls 

Twine bright strings of shining pearls.— 
Do they think, ah! do they think 

Of the lives that waste away, 

Growing feebler day by day, 

Or that make the monster’s prey, 
Where the divers rise and sink ? 


——_-— 


O’er Ceylon, in darkness shrouded, 
Bright the rosy morning broke: 
Spicy vale and gorgeous forest 
From their dewy sleep awoke, 
And all nature 
With her mingled voices spoke. 
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Forth upon the sunlit waters 
Sped the shining-oared canoes, 
Bright the feathery spray around them 
Sparkling with a rainbow’s hues ; 
Dusky divers, 
Gaunt and grim, their swarming crews. 


There was one, a youthful Hindoo, 
From the sacred Ganges’ shore. 
Often he had swiftly darted 
O’er that glassy wave before,— 
Oft had gathered 
Pearl’s beneath the ocean’s roar. 


Once he had been proud and handsome, 
Lithe of form, and strong of limb ; 
Now, alas! his strength had vanished, 

And his eagle eye grown dim; 
For upon him 
Glared e’en now Death’s spectre grim. 


For he had been diving, diving 
Till his breath was laboring drawn, 
In the deep sea diving, diving 
Till his youthful prime was gone.— 
Still, though weary, 
Worn and wasted, diving on. 


Now he sat there in the sun-light, 
Gazing in the sea that lay 
Like some golden mirror flashing 
In the cloudless beam of day,— 
Sadly musing 
Of a dear one far away. 


Far beneath him wreathed the sea. weed, 
Deep below the sparkling wave ; 
White and pinky coral glittered 
Bright in every pearly cave: 
O, what beauty !— 
Yet how many a diver’s grave. 


Then he plunged into the waters; 
Deep, deep down through depths of blue,— 
Down, as through translucent ether, 
Like a swift-winged arrow, flew, 
And old Ocean 
Over him his curtains drew. 
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Calm the waters closed above him— 
Hush’d and moveless now, when hark! 
Thrilling, freezing with its horror, 
Through tbe ranks of divers dark, 
Loud and startling 
Rang the cry of “ Shark! a Shark!” 


’Twas in vain they raved and shouted, 
Vainly lashed the sea to foam— 
Nevermore the Hindoo diver 
Saw his far-off Ganges home ; 
O’er the ocean 
Never came again to roam. 


II. 


On the shores of shadowy India, 
Soft the silver moonlight streams ; 
Bright the rippling waves of Gunga 
Sparkle in the mellow beams, 
Till the river 
One vast flood of glory seems. 


Hieing to it’s sacred margin, 
From the thickest midnight shade, 
Winding through deep, tangled mazes, 
Glides a lovely Hindoo maid, 
Lightly tripping 
Through dark grove and moonlit glade. 


Wondrous is her form in beauty, 
Graceful as the young gazelle, 
And her eyes, like stars of heaven, 

Seem to cast a magic spell, 
As she hastens 
On through lonely heath and dell. 


Many a pearl of richest lustre 
In her midnight tresses glows, 
And a burning light she carries 
Changing hues of damask shows 
On her features, 
As the rich blood comes and goes. 


Now the serpent glides before her, 
Now the thorns her sandals tear, 
Now from out the gloomy jungle, 
Burning eyes upon her glare, 
And some terror 
Seems around her everywhere, 
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But she heeds not—on she presses 
To the silvery-shining strand, 
Through the danger and the darkness, 
Till she treads the sparkling sand, 
Still her spice-lamp 
Shading with her trembling hand. 


Now she sends it o’er the waters, 
Breathes a cherished name in prayer; 
Then stands waiting; watching, watching 

O’er the waves it’s twinkling glare, 
Flickering, fluttering: 
So her heart throbs with it’s flare. 


Bright it gleams—“ He lives,” she murmurs, 
“Yes, he lives!” she joyous cries, 
Heeding not that clouds of darkness 
Now drive o’er the moonlit skies— 
Breathes the night-wind, 
And the 7, ave-tossed love-flame dies. 


“ Dead!” she shrieks, and falleth, fainting, 
On the sacred Ganges shore. 
To whose shrines the Hindoo diver, 
To whose daughter, never more 
Now will hasten 
As in happy days of yore. 


Merry-hearted, laughing girls 

In their sunny, waving curls, 

Twine bright strings of shining pearls,— 
Do they think, Ah! do they think 

Of the lives that waste away, 

Growing feebler day by day, 

Or that make the monster's prey, 
Where the divers rise and sink? 
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Four Pears at Pale. 


Bout a little while, and again another Class will bid farewell to 
these college walls. Another college life with all its joys and sorrows 
will be over; and we who have passed through it will go forth to 
other scenes. "Tis fitting, ere we go, that we should look back upon 
the years we have passed here and see what we have gathered from 
them. What then is the result of a four years’ stay at Yale? Surely 
none can be better fitted to judge than ourselves. Its studies we have 
pursued,—those that remain but supplement those already familiar to 
us. Its temptations we have met,—we know them. Its friendships 
we have formed,—already are we pledged by these lives we have lead 
together to the memory of each other and to mutual sympathy and 
welcome when we meet in after life. Whatever results from the 
social intercourse of this place is now ours, it has wrought its work 
upon us, and our lives will forever bear its impress. Intellectually, 
morally and socially then, can we speak of Yale. We are all con- 
scious of changes in ourselves,—in our sentiments, feelings and tastes 
since we came here. What is this, that has been working upon us, 
dispelling old favorite ideas, setting up other arms, inspiring other 
hopes and modifying these characters of ours, until, when recalling 
the peaceful days of our sub-Freshman years, we hardly know our- 
selves? This work has been accomplished not more by the natural 
tendency of maturing years, than by the peculiar influences of this 
place. What some of these are, let it be our object to consider. 
Whoever will reflect upon the character of our studies cannot fail of 
recognizing in them a powerful agency. The end which this institu- 
tion purposes to secure for its students is the foundation for a superior 
education. It does not seck to supply the mind with the information 
it may need in future life, but simply to bring it into that state, in 
which it will be enabled to acquire knowledge by its own observation 
and experience, and to call new thought into being by its own unaided 
energies. 

To this end it aims to expand, strengthen and mature the varied 
powers of the mind.. Latin, Greek and Mathematics, with the excep- 
tion of a single study in the last term, constitute the entire field of 
labor for the first two years. With these, and these alone, the mind 
is associated. It may feel a monotony, but there is no remedy nor 
escape. For this concentration of the mind is the “ sine qua non” to 
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the end that is sought. These studies open to the mind an occasion 
for the highest activity and for original action. Nothing but personal 
thought, long, protracted and resolute, will educate the mysterious 
combinations. 

And when at length the first two years have passed away, the stu- 
dent finds himself richly prepared to enter upon the higher and more 
pleasing studies that remain, but which he could not have rightly 
understood or appreciated without the previous preparation that the 
Classics and Mathematics have given him. He finds as fruits of his 
labors, habits of close attention and long protracted application grow- 
ing upon him. His memory is more retentive, his recollections quick, 
and his power of critical discrimination more accurate. The limits 
of his thoughts are extended, the universe seems broader. He can 
easily abstract his mind, and as he catches glimpses of something 
above the physical and material, he finds a new world opening to his 
view, which grows more and more inviting as he gathers strength to 
enter and enjoy it. 

None can fail of remarking how small a part lectures play here in 
the course of instruction. Although they may have the advantage of 
placing before the student the principles of science, or the philoso- 
phies of the various studies in the attractive dress of living eloquence, 
still, the higher end of a pressing and definite responsibility on our 
part is lessened, and thus what we may loose in pleasing entertain- 
ment, we gain in personal study and thought. The mind is taught to 
rely more upon its own exertions ; it learns that the mines of knowl- 
edge can alone be penetrated by unceasing self-exertion ; and it feels 
that genius is weakened into imbecility, when unaided by deep and 
laborious research. Thus the student can hardly fail of enlarging 
his capacity for original thought, and for communicating the result of 
his reflections. 

The graduate of Yale deals not so much in burning eloquence as 
in irresistible logic. He appeals not so much to the emotions as to 
the senses. He speculates in plain philosophy and illustrates the 
capabilities of the human mind when carefully trained and cultivated 
Our studies are eminently fitted in themselves and happily arranged 
by our instructors, to produce this result. The promise the College 

made to us is abundantly fulfilled, and he wha, passes through the 
-course of instruction here, if he is faithful to himself, has the founda 
tion upon which useful and successful lives are built. 

Our College literature is an index of the mind that produces it. 
Listen to our prize debates, and in no College of America will you 
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have on similar occasions more solid thought and reason. Our Col- 
lege ideal, above everything else, must possess soundness of thought. 
That which commends itself to the unbiased judgment and unheated 
brain alone wins for itself a lasting admiration. 

That the tendency here is to make us satisfied only with real worth 
is seen again in another entirely different quarter—in our estimate of 
men. If there be anything that heightens our affection for this place, 
it is the fact that men here stand upon their own worth. Neither an 
illustrious ancestry, a past reputation, nor wealth, attracts the notice 
from ourselves. He who enters heartily into College life is sure of 
his true position, while he whose natural disposition excludes him from 
the public gaze for a time, is none the less justly known in the end. 
Whatever crime this College is guilty of, it has not that of St. Am- 
brose in Hardy’s time. You remember how that worthy fellow was 
pained and grieved that the “ dear old place” he loved should humili- 
ate itself before the sons of Englands Aristocracy, and sacrifice its 
own dignity and honor to their indolence and favor, and how, when 
he detected their attempt to bribe a young inexperienced servitor, he 
gave vent to his unbounded contempt and burning anger in smashing 
the pannel of his innocent crockery cupboard. But here, justice in 
this respect, at least, triumphs. Each receives his deserts according 
to what he himself is. Let us trust as our many shortcomings arise 
to heaven against us, the pitying angels will bear witness, that we 
have never depressed the heart, or left in cold neglect a brother 
struggling manfully under difficulties, or refused to accord to any 
the position and merits which as men they have justly earned. 

It is sometimes said that we do not receive sufficient instruction 
here in modern literature and in original composition. To this we 
have only to say, that the College does for us all that it promised 
when we entered. It did not propose to make brilliant writers of us, 
or to make us better acquainted with one department of learning than 
another; but it simply proposed to lay the foundation for future 
action: it aims only to give us a general survey of the extensive 
and diversified territories of learning, leaving to us those spots for 
particular cultivation in the future which are best suited to our 
talents and tastes. This institution does not propose to give us a 
Jinished education, or to make us finished gentlemen, as it is sometimes 
boasted that Harvard does for her students. Thank heaven our Alma 
Mater does not pronounce us finished when we leave her, and send us 
out into the world for it,—to our mortification and discouragement,— 
to learn the contrary ; but she discloses to us our true situation and 
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position by exposing to our view the infinite fields of knowledge’ 
beyond, and with her blessings and a God-speed bids us to go forth 
and push on to the truly great and accomplished, which can alone be 
attained by a whole life time of hard, diligent and persevering toil. 

To those who are now plodding on through the first two years, we 
would say,—keep up your courage; that which seems to you almost 
useless, and from which you can now trace no immediate results, will 
really prove the most valuable portion of your whole College course: 
and the time will come when the patronizing manner with which you 
treat your Latin, Greek, and that most distasteful study —Sophomore 
Mathematics—will pass into gratitude and benedictions upon them. 
The studies of this place have truly exerted a mighty influence upen 
us, much of which we must now of necessity fail of distinctly recog- 
nizing ; but if we will compare ourselves, at the beginning of our 
course, with our situation at its close, we cannot fail of according 
much credit to our past studies, and of ever turning over the soiled 
leaves of our old text-books with mingled feelings of obligation and 
affection. 

The temptations of College life, it has been often said, are of a 
peculiar nature, and unlike those met with in any other situation in 
life. None of us need to be told this, for personal experience is far 
more satisfactory and convincing than outward information. Yet we 
cannot in justice to ourselves deprecate College life for its temptations. 
It may be that some acquire those habits here which lead to final 
ruin in both soul and bedy; but we have never known such ex- 
amples. It may be that the dangers of this place ought to prevent 
the innocent and pure from coming for its benefits. Yet our own 
consciences allow us to sanction no such testimony. We believe that 
the temptations are only blessings in disguise, if we will bué treat 
them aright. When Tom was at Oxford, you remember how his 
sympathy and true friendship for Blake lead him to a fatal endorse- 
ment, and how his father sending him £100 to relieve his embarrass- 
ment, mistaking somewhat the true situation of the case, but moved 
by all the affection of a father fur an only son, wrote him a true 
fathers letter, not filled with harsh reprimands, and asking for a spe- 
cific confession, but telling him of his mothers solicitude and prayers, 
and breathing with his own sympathy and hopes for his delivery from 
temptations. He closes with saying, “ I know from experience that 

Oxford is a place full of temptations of all kinds, offered to young 
men at the most critical time of their lives. Knowing this, I have 
deliberately accepted the responsibility of sending you there, and I 
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do not repent of it.” It is not the sun and the dews that gave yon 
oak upon the mountain’s brow its towering height and massive 
grandcur, but the winds that have whistled through its branches, the 
storms that have racked it, and the hail and hurricanes that have 
lashed its bows in convulsive fury. So our temptations, however 
severe they be, if we will but summon one whit of resolute purpose, 
will serve but to strengthen our weakness and give us true and noble 
characters. Let us never pray that the temptations of College life 
may be removed, but only that we may be delivered from them. 
They are not evils but blessings, and are as essential to our education 
as our studies. Recently a student said to us, “It has been my 
intention to keep perfectly free of all Class doings and interests, and 
not to mix up in College life.’ Whatever injury such a one may do 
to himself, is his own look out; but he can never be a true represent- 
ative of Yale. It is engaging heartily in this College life, entering 
enthusiastically into all its sports, interests and scenes, and meeting 
its temptations, that give one the full benefit of his College course 
and real symmetry of character. Not a small help towards meeting 
arightly this College life, is given us by him, who gathers a group 
around him at the silent hours of Sabbath evening, and in the sim- 
plicity of truth strives to quicken a desire for true nobility of charac- 
ter and to awaken the purpose to a manly life. How much we owe 
to him for the elevating influence he has unconsciously to ourselves 
exerted upon us, we know not how much to estimate. But for his 
kind advice and heartfelt sympathy in the personal troubles of each 
one of us, we must ever enshrine him in our memory; and from the 
similarity of their lives and character, associate his name with that 
of dear old Dr. Arnold, of Rugby. 

The social life of this place is fraught with powerful influences. 
While here we see, and become more or less acquainted with seven 
different Classes of as many hundred men. They have come from 
all of the States of the Union and from the territories—from France, 
Syria, Turkey, India, Canada, Chili, and from the Islands of the sea. 
Our society is far different, and hence the social influences of the 
place are different, than though we were all of the State in which we 
have met. Thus as it differs, it is for the better; for it gives us a 
wider knowledge of men, and we cannot but be far better prepared 
from our stay here to meet human nature as we shall find it in the 
world. But we have gained another and far higher good. Well do 
we remember when we first came here, how each of us felt isolated 
and lonely; strange places, stranger faces, strange customs and a 
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strange life we find it. But soon we began to learn with magic thrill 
the full import of that term “our Class,”—then we desired to extend 
our acquaintance, not for ambitious purposes, but because we desired 
to know and to be known even as we were. Friendships sprung up 
which have grown stronger and deeper, as we have come to know 
each other better, as we have gained access to the heart and seen the 
motives, feelings and desires that sway and rule the life within. 

Thrice blessed is our friendship, formed here within these antiqua- 
ted walls, pledged beneath the houghs that cast their shadows for our 
Fathers, confirmed by choral songs and hallowed by the peaceful 
incense of soft wreathing smoke. 

“Too soon, too soon, Oh Time! thy restless 
Wheel the happy hours unwhirls— 
Jeweled hours, so bright, so precious, 
All the days seem strings of pearls.” 

Who will deny that our hearts have been educated also, while we 
have been striving to educate our minds. The walks we have taken 
together; the excursions we have made in company ; the gymnastic 
exercise in which we have joined; the oars we have pulled together, 
or the more calm and thoughtful reflections we have had as we told 
each other our aims and hopes in the future, have all revealed us to 
each other, and brought that close union and fellowship of souls that 
tends to elevate and purify the heart. 

Such is the result of a four years stay at Yale. These are some of 
the influences peculiar to the place. If on looking back we find 
changes in ourselves, we need not be surprised. If we find that we 
have gained any true views of life; if an attachment for truth has 
been quickened ; if we can detect a feeling for humanity arising within 
us, and if we find the purpose to live noble lives growing stronger; 
then to what shall we attribute it, but to the iafluences of this place. 
Be all the honor theirs. They have proved God-sent blessings to 
ourselves ; and when we reflect what they have done in the far dis- 
tant past, for the noble living and immortal dead, and look forward in 
anticipation, to the great multitude whose fortunes and destinies they are 
to mold and fashion in the unbounded future ; we can but rejoice that 
Heaven had planted here this matchless treasure and ever pray for 
the blessing and prosperity of Yale. But for us,—’tis almost ended,— 
our hearts beat quickly—our eyes grow dim,—soon—then—“ fuit sex- 
aginta quinque.” 

“The years roll by like some unfathomed flood, 
Wherein our golden hours have dropped, but now 


We can but watch them glisten as they sink 
To save them, or forget, we know not how.” 
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Memorabilia Palensin. 


Society Elections. 


The elections of Officers iu the Literary Societies were held on the 14th of De- 
cember, with the following result:— 


BROTHERS IN UNITY. LINONIA, 


President 
ALLEN Me LEAN. Joseru A. BENT. 
Vice President. 
Francis W. KitTREDGE. Morris M, Bupiona. 
Censor. 
Henry A. Stimson. 
Secretary. 
EpmunD COFFIN. Lesuie Lewis. 
Vice Secretary. 
TuEoporE L. Day. A. B. Brown. 


Laying of the Corner-Stone of the Yale School of the Fine 
A 


Ss. 

Wednesday afternoon, November 16th, was laid the Corner-Stone of the Yaue 
Scnoo. or THE Fine Arts, founded by A. R. Street, Esq. The ceremonies 
were interesting and impressive :— 

ORDER OF EXERCISES. 
(In the open air.) 
1, Ode from Horace. . ‘ , ; ‘ bo Ss , ‘ (Fleming.) 
“Tnteger vite scelerisque purus.” 

2. Statement of the coins, books and other articles which have been sealed up in a 

copper box and deposited in the Corner-Stone. 
3. LAYING THE CORNER-STONE. 

The Architect, in the name of the Builders, presented a Trowel to the President 

of the College, who placed the stone in its position. 

4. Prayer, by PresIDENT WOOLSEY. 
5. Hymn of Praise. ‘ , : . . , ‘ (Stoeckel.) 
(In the Philosophical Lecture-Room.) 
6. Workman’s Chorus, from Schillea’s, “Song of the Bell.” ; (Romberg.) 
1. Brief Description of the Edifice. 
8. Address, by Prof. Eowarp E. Saispury. 
9. Short Addresses, by various gentlemen. 
10. Chorus “ Vivat Academia!” 


The following is a list of the objects deposited in the Corner-Stone :— 

United States silver and copper coins, the New Haven Centennial Medal, the 
New Haven Numismatic Society Medal, and specimens of the U. 8S. Fractional Cur- 
Tency. 

Recent Triennual and Annual Catalogues of Yale College. 

The Historical Addresses of President Woolsey, Prof. Kingsley, Prof. Fisher, and 
others, Catalogues of the Yale Numismatic Collection, of the Trumbull Gallery, of 
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Works of Art exhibited in Yale College in 1858, and of Mr. Salisbury’s Address at 
that exhibition. 

The last numbers of the Journal of Science, Journal of the Oriental Society, 
New Englander, Yale Literary, War Record, and the Daily Newspapers of New 
Haven and New York. 

A copy of the Bible, of the last Message of the President of the United States, 
of the Governor’s Message, and of the Mayor’s Address; also a copy of the New 
Haven Directory, and various other pamphlets. 

Among the gentlemen who addressed the audience assembled in the Philosophi- 
cal Room, were ex-Gov. Hoppin, of Rhode Ilsand, Donald G. Mitchell, (Ik Marvel,) 
Mr. Rossiter, one of our own Connecticut Artists, and the Rev. Dr. Harwood, of 
this city. These speeches were characterized by much pleasantry and congratula- 
tious at the prospect of this valuable addition to our University. 


Thanksgiving Jubilee. 


The old custom of ushering in the ‘‘ Annual Thanksgiving,” by a grand Jubilee 
on the preceding Wednesday evening, was carried into effect on the evening of the 
23d of November, under the auspices of a joint Committee of the “ Brothers” and 
“Linonia.” These Jubilees are held, alternately, in the halls of these Societies: 
the one of the present year being heldin the Brothers’ Hall. We were unable to be 
present but a part of the evening, and therefore cannot speak as fully of the exer- 
cises as we could wish. Judging from the performances which we listened to, and 
from the common report of those who were present, we should say that this Jubi- 
lee surpassed, in many respects, similar ones of former years, and was a complete 
success, 


Our Volunteers. 

We are pleased to announce the safe return to College duties of the six mem- 
bers of the Senior Class who enlisted in the 60th Mass, Regiment for one hundred 
days. We have as yet seen no signs of wounds or scars, and therefore presume 
their battles were bloodless ones. Indiana climate, and a soldier’s fare, seem to 
have been favorable to physical health and development. 





Obituary. 


Diep, on Thanksgiving morning, Nov. 24th, Proressor BENJAMIN SILLIMAN, in 
the 86th year of hisage. Professor Silliman, who has stood for nearly sixty years 
the acknowledged head of all our philosophers in Natural Science, in this country, 
was born in the town of Trumbull, Ct., in 1779; graduated at Yale College in 1796; 
held the position of Tutor, from 1799 till 1804, when he became Professor of Chem- 
istry, in which station the whole active portion of his life was passed, until 1853, 
when he became Emeritus Professor, and thenceforward discontinued his labors in 
College. His funeral was attended Monday afternoon, the 28th, at the Center 
church. An appropriate and touching discourse was delivered by President Wool- 
sey. Though personally a stranger to the present students of the College, yet his 
name and reputation were so closely connected with its fame, and his venerated 
form had become so familiar to us all, that we feel that we share in the loss which 
has befallen those who knew him, as well as the University he has so long honored. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 





Evitor's Cable. 


As we take up our somewhat weary pen to put the finishing touches to the pres- 
ent Number of the “ Lir.,” we are forcibly and somewhat sadly reminded, that we 
are presiding at this time-honored “ Table” for the last time. In this centers our 
pleasantest duty. Around its worn, yet genial, form, all that stiffness and punctil- 
liousness of thought and expression, which must necessarily characterize the re- 
maining pages of our Magazine, banish, and we are at once as much at home with 
you, as on our College Green. We have sometimes been asked whether this so- 
called “ Kditor’s Table,” were a reality, or only a myth, existing in the fancy of a 
few imaginative individuals. A reality? Of course it is. A scarred and worn 
veteran, it has been a companion of the chosen five these many years, and a recep- 
tacle of wit and genius, of sense and non-sense, till it could speak volumes, were 
it allowed an unrestrained utterance. We have half a mind to pull out its capa- 
cious drawer, and let you take a peep into its contents; but fear the Judge might 
be aroused to close your peep-ers, for prying into Editorial secrets. While he, how- 
ever, is computing at what hour in the morning he can allow his early rising chum 
to awake him, in order that he may be able to read over thirty pages of metaphys- 
ies before prayers, I'll venture a pull upon the “drawer.” A promiscuous collec- 
tion, I assure you, will meet your eye. Here, in one corner, lie three or four can- 
dles, secured about the time, that “ illumination” was coming off, but which the na- 
tion never witnessed, and which have hence been added to our scanty stock in that 
line. Our Editorial genius displayed upon the “ Lit.” is, of Course, lit by a candle. 
Didn’t Byron and Shakespeare and Addison and Hume and Milton, and we don’t 
know who besides, compose their finest productions by the dim light of a taper? 
Then, if such was the case, what better to illumine genius? Our mind rec-oils at 
the thought of oi/. Inthe words of the immortal Bard, “Give mea taper! Get 
more tapers!” Nor would we use gas. Its light is too glaring and dazzling—tend. 


ing to suppress, by reason of its brilliancy, the modest germs of thought. Here, 


in another part of the “drawer,” lies the official pen, used only on special occasions, 
as, for instance, when the acceptance or non-acceptance of an invitation to a sup- 
per at Savin Rock is necessarily formal, and which is wielded only by our Chairman. 
Any number of dilapidated quills are scattered promiscuously about, some worn to 
astump, with hard service. Could you examine into the contents of the nume- 
rous envelops and loose documents, nearly filling the “drawer,” at present, you 
would read in astonishment the what are supposed to be, poetical productions. One 
would fancy a new age of poets was about to dawn upon our country, and that 
prose would soon cease to be the common method of communicating thought, in 
the strife for poetical distinction. We would by no means utter a word which 
might have a tendency to ‘nip in the bud’ the feeblest germ of poetry, but would 
advise the careful study of a respectable prose style, before abandoning ones self to 
verse. We have, it is true, a number of Articles on hand, both in prose and verse, 
which are creditable productions, yet, which we could not publish, for want of space. 
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The last month has been one of the most memorable in the history of this na- 
tion, as well as one of unusual interest in our own college world. We have al- 
ready ventilated ourselves pretty freely with reference to the Presidential election, 
in our editorial. Abraham Lincoln is re-elected. The country breathes freer, and 
we have all settled down to our accustomed quiet, as though nothing had happened. 
Our own local affairs are now of paramount interest in our minds. The close of a 
college term brings with it, to all, the accustomed examinations; though we must 
say, that it is not easy to get accustomed to them. Seniors find, in five examina- 
tions within four successive days, an abundance of cramming as well as grumbling. 
Well, they can console themselves with the thought, that there is a limit to all these 
vexations, which we are fast approaching. Nothing so forcibly brings this fact 
to our mind, as sitting for class pictures. We believe the majority of the Seniors 
have passed through this disagreeable ordeal. We know, at least, there has been 
a deal of harsh language used, and patience exhausted. The gentlemarly Mr. San- 
born of Lowell, the artist, has done every thing in his power to make handsome 
men out of those who never possessed a trace of beauty, but we understand he has 
failed in a number of instances. We would remind those individuals with whom 
he has not been successful in this respect, that there are supposed to be several 
other artists in the country, who for a consideration would doubtless be glad of 
their patronage. 

It is with great pleasure and satisfaction that we welcome back to college walls, 
and to their editorial duties, upon our Magazine, the ‘‘ Temperance Lecturer,” as he 
has been styled, and the “angular editor.” We should be decidedly opposed to 
diminishing permanently the number of editors to three. With the rich experience 
which they possess, of the beauties of military life in the west,we shall doubtless 
be permitted to learn from their ready pens the impressions formed of our confed- 
erate foes, as well as the feasibility of abandoning College life for that of the army. 

My candle is burning low, and doubtless your patience lower, hence it would be 
well to put on an extinguisher at once. We can only close with wishing all a safe 
passage through the coming ‘“ borous examinations,” and when, speedily, vacation 
is upon us, the “gladdest, merriest time” possible. 

In duty to ourselves we must here inform our subscribers that the subscription 
price of the “ Lit.” which is in reality due at the time of subscribing, will be ex- 
pected, where still unpaid, before the delivery of this number. We do not wish 
to be too arbitrary in this matter but the promise of a subscriber to pay three 
months hence, will not cancel a present indebtedness. 





oe 





Our Exchanges. 
We have received of our exchanges the past month; The Atlantic Monthly, the 
Beloit Journal, and Williams’s Quarterly. We can not understand why others 
which should reach us, in exchange for the “ Lit.” fail to come to hand. 
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